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before Wesens the all-important qualifying adjective allervollkommen- 
sten. But in spite of such defects and others which might be pointed 
out, Professor Kiilpe has succeeded in producing an unusually good 
book of its kind, and one which we would gladly welcome in a good 
English rendering. George Martin Duncan . 

A Short Study of Ethics. By Charles F. D'Arcy, B.D. 
London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. xix, 278. 

The object of this book is, in the author's own words, " to give, in 
small space, an account as well of the metaphysical basis as of the 
ethical superstructure." Its standpoint is, in the main, that of the 
late Professor Green, and it follows very closely on the lines of 
the shorter expositions of Professor Dewey, Mr. Muirhead, and 
Professor Mackenzie. Mr. D'Arcy's criticism of the latter works 
is that " all three build without a foundation." To the reader who is 
familiar with Professor T. H. Green's ethical method, the lucidity of 
these books is admirable. But the author cannot help wondering 
whether his enjoyment in reading them would have been as great as 
it was if he had not previously made the acquaintance of the great 
Prolegomena, a work which "among all modern English contribu- 
tions" to ethical literature "stands easily first" (Preface). To 
remedy this defect of the more recent Neo-Hegelian presentations 
of the subject, Mr. D'Arcy follows Green's example, and devotes the 
first Part of his book to "the philosophical basis of ethics." Here 
it soon becomes evident that, in spite of his general adherence to the 
standpoint of his master, Mr. D'Arcy is rethinking the questions for 
himself, and does not hesitate, in important particulars, to criticise 
and to modify the answers given by Green and his disciples. He 
agrees with Green's metaphysics of knowledge, and re-states his 
doctrine of the spiritual principle in nature, and of reality as a system 
of relations. His re-statement does not, in my opinion,, add to the 
persuasiveness of the doctrine : his effort to resolve the sensational 
matter into the relational form of knowledge meets with no better 
success than previous efforts of a similar sort. The familiar recon- 
ciliation of freedom and necessity produces a like impression. The 
most valuable chapter of this Part is that in which Mr. D'Arcy parts 
company with his teachers, and ventures an independent contribution 
to philosophical theory, — Chapter V, entitled " Community." What 
he calls " the point of discontinuity in all idealisms " occurs " where 
the effort is made to distinguish, and at the same time to reconcile, 
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the human spirit and the Divine. Even Hegelianism, the greatest 
and most profound of all idealisms, seems to have escaped the diffi- 
culty only by avoiding it. By constantly speaking of Spirit as if it were 
impersonal (instead of personal, as it essentially is), Hegel was able 
to shift the standpoint of his inquiry from the human to the Divine, 
and from the Divine to the human" (p. 43). "Nor is Green more 
successful than Hegel. Profoundly important and valuable as is his 
discussion of the philosophical basis of ethics, it is impossible to be 
satisfied with his account of the relation between the spiritual princi- 
ple in Nature and the spiritual principle in the individual thinker " 
(p. 44). " Either man is deprived of all real self-hood, or the self in 
man is identified with God" (p. 45). "The only fair interpretation 
which can be put upon Green's doctrine is that he identified the self 
in every man with God. But this is a position which cannot be 
maintained. Self is no mere abstract principle of unity. Self is the 
ultimate concrete unit of the cosmos of experience. Self is for every 
man unique and ultimate. Further, the identification of the self in 
every man with God involves the identification of all human selves. 
But since each self is for itself unique and ultimate, this identifica- 
tion amounts to a denial of the essential nature of self-hood. The 
one instance of a plurality which the self cannot unify, is the 
plurality of selves. Every person is separated from every other 
person by an abyss which thought cannot bridge ; and any doctrine 
which leads to the identification of all persons reduces itself thereby 
to an absurdity" (p. 46). 

This inevitable isolation of personality forces us to reconsider our 
conception of God, and " to believe that, though personal, He is yet 
more than personal " (p. 47). " It is impossible to end in a discon- 
nected multiplicity. The mind is compelled in spite of itself, if only 
for regulative purposes, to suppose some principle of unity deeper 
than the unity of self-consciousness. . . . On the objective side, 
nature is a whole which integrates all possible experiences. Surely 
there must be something to correspond on the subjective side ? Yet 
thought contains no principle capable of unifying a subjective multi- 
plicity. It is necessary, therefore, to suppose that there is in God a 
transcendent principle by which He forms the ultimate bond of union 
among the multitude of persons" (pp. 47, 48). "As to the mode of 
the union of all spirits in God we are ignorant, and must remain 
ignorant as long as our faculties are what they are. The principle 
which makes the union possible is inscrutable, but the fact of the 
union must be assumed as the ultimate basis of all coherence, specu- 
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lative and practical " (p. 48). The candor and modesty of this 
position are characteristic of the author, as are also its independence 
and originality. The attitude taken to the contingent is similar. 
"The cosmos of experience is not a perfect cosmos. It does not 
form a completely articulated system. It is not perfectly rational. 
If it were, every element would be necessary. But every element is 
not necessary. Side by side with the necessary we must recognize 
the contingent" (p. 50). This implies that "the world-constituting 
activity of the self is subject in its operation to some limiting influ- 
ence." " This limitation must be traced ... to the existence and 
operation of the multitude of spirits, each of whom, in the exercise 
of his self-determination, imposes limits upon all the rest. Further, 
it must not be forgotten that above this multitude of spirits there is 
one who is Spirit, and more than Spirit, one who is the ultimate 
source of all being, subjective and objective" (p. 51). The ethical 
implication of this doctrine of the relation of persons to one another 
and to God is of fundamental importance. " All persons limit one 
another, and all persons are one in God. Hence all persons form a 
community. The end of one is the end of all. The end of the 
universe is the end of man. The Absolute Good is the true Good 
for every person " (p. 52). 

The application of this principle to the problem of altruism is 
particularly important, because it constitutes the author's most serious 
ethical departure from the standpoint of Green. " The fact remains 
that reason cannot escape the circle of the self. Every man is, as a 
reasonable being, his own end. Every act of will exemplifies the 
truth of the assertion. What the man seeks in the effort of will is 
some end which he selects as his personal good, some object with 
which he identifies his personal satisfaction. The will is by nature 
egoistic. It is self-objectifying. Thus man is an end to himself. 
It does not follow, however, that because every man is an end to 
himself, therefore every other man is an end to him. The scien- 
tific use of reason provides no principle capable of proving such 
a proposition. On the contrary, the reason of every man exalts him 
to a supreme position, a position of unique and commanding import- 
ance. . . . Mr. Kidd is therefore right when, in his Social Evolution, 
he describes reason as essentially anti-social. Why should the 
individual subordinate his private interests to the interests of the 
community? Why should he deny himself pleasure that others 
may benefit ? No purely reasonable answer can be given to these 
questions. If they are to be answered at all, the answer must, to 
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some extent at all events, transcend reason, or, as Mr. Kidd puts it, 
be ultra-rational" (pp. 58, 59). This is surely an exaggeration of 
the facts. If reason needs the energy of feeling to execute the unity 
which it has planned, it is no less true that feeling needs the illumi- 
nation of reason to teach it the nature of that unity. The interests 
of the moral individual, since they are personal interests, are not 
merely private but public. The same rational insight which dictates 
the subordination of the partial and temporary to the total and 
enduring interests of the self, dictates the subordination of the 
private to the public interests of the self. The partiality of the 
individual to himself is the partiality of feeling, not of reason : 
reason is, by its very nature, impartial, and therefore a social rather 
than an anti-social principle. In this point Mr. D'Arcy seems, in 
parting company with Green, to have lost sight of a great truth which 
we can ill afford to lose. Probably he has been misled by a con- 
fusion of the question of the ratio with that of the causa, of the final 
with the efficient cause, in spite of his own caution (p. 200) that 
" ethics, as a Science, deals not with the discovery of causes, but 
with the discovery of ends." 

From the philosophical standpoint thus described, Mr. D'Arcy 
proceeds, in Part II, to sketch an "Outline of Ethical Theory." 
This part, constituting the body of the book, is an admirably clear 
and impressive presentation of the central doctrine under its most 
important aspects. If space permitted, attention might be called to 
several fresh and striking statements. The whole gains greatly by 
the preparation laid for it in the metaphysical discussion of Part I. 
Perhaps its most valuable and interesting features are the recurring in- 
sistence upon the religious basis and significance of morality, and upon 
the social and objective character of the good life. The fine ethical 
spirit and delicate insight of the author are apparent on every page. 

Part III contains an all too brief " Criticism " of other ethical 
theories. Having first built up his own position independently, the 
author desires, in closing, to come to terms with opposing views. 
The best chapter is, perhaps, the third, on " Evolutionary Ethics." 

James Seth. 

Temperament et caractere selon les individus, les sexes, et les races. 
Par Alfred Fouillee. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1895. — pp. xx, 378. 

In the preface to this volume, the author points out that the laws 
of abstract psychology can no more account for the special character 



